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STRATEGIC CONCEPT POP VIETNAM: AN ANALYSIS 




INTRODUCTION 


• i . * i 

Since I960, the strategic concept lor Vietnam has remained basically (he same 

despite repeated changes in terminology, organization, and the distribution of 
res nonsibili fins. Vrnm IQkq lortn * 


h fiKv l ^' S f Fr . om »«lto I960, military flunking and planning v/as dominated 
beliCi baat an invasion from the Nortli was the principal security threat which 
had to be met by the establishment and strengthening of a force organized to conduct 
conventional warfare. The doctrine adopted by both the United States and South ' 

L~ U 1960 in - cont e r J st » accepted the principal threat as an insurgent one to be 
countered m a series ox 'pacification"* stages in. which tlie VC would be deprived of 
access to the people, their infrastructure would be destroyed, and the authority of 

the government would be reestablished both by its ability to provide security ahd to 
improve the physical lot of the peasant, V, • * uriiy 3110 10 

Basic precepts behind the counterinsurgency doctrine have survived in 
principle but have been little applied in practice. As program has succeeded program 

hnt ffi y c a T° t ?° deficiencies in implementation become increasingly clear * 

f }*° £“«* ttiat 111030 deficiencies have been essentially fle same* 

ones from flic outset. They may be summarized as follows: ' ' ‘ 7 same 

With rare exceptions arising from the attributes of 
individual commanders, the’ Vietnamese Army (ARVN) has never 
esfcaped from its conventional warfare mold. Both in its military 

aad 111 lf S reiations with the people, it has all too often acted- 
cpiukiT io the basic principles of counterinsurgency rather than 

of t rne U ? ^litary leaderslhp in Vietnam has,, on 
a anco, donejude^ reorient ARVN toward counterinsurgency. 

, „ msaname, tae paramilitary forces, locally recruited and 

i°rS! y t , and bie °retically the backbone of any counterinsurgency 
effort* have been repeatedly ignored or inisused, 

« * 

2. Despite elaborate planning and creation of machinery to 

execute an-- sustain a combined political-militarv pacification 

v v campaign, relatively few Vietnamese leaders have clearly 

understood the goals of pacification or articulated them effectively 
flirougn tae supporting administrative apparatus. Some leaders ' 

• ™ ve vicvsred Pacification largely, in a military context while others, 
hov. c\ ei committed to tne political principles involved, have 


\ A 


rather 


■Tor convenience, the term "pacification" is. used throughout this pap*i\ 
than "Revolutionary Development." 
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lacked .either a pragmatic appreciation of their impact on the peasant 
or a willingness to approach pacification in revolutionary terms. 

3. As a result, the GVN, despite increasing US assistance in 
men and materiel, has been relatively ineffectual in meeting the 
Communist military and subversive threat at die rice-roots level. 
Pacification has thus far failed to give the peasant sufficient 
confidence in the GVN's ability to maintain security, the first 
proquisite in pacification, or, in-longei* rim, to redress basic 
economic, political, and social inequities. . . 
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I* The Broken Record in the Strategic Concept 


1 

Joint US-Vietnamese military planning after 1 the Indochina ceasefire in 1954 
was based on tire development of a conventional Vietnamese military establishment 
designed. to cope with direct military aggression by North Vietnam on the Korean 
pattern. Inc training and organization of the Vietnamese Army (ARVN) were 
revamped, and trie battalion-regimental (Groupe Mobile) structure was replaced by • 
divisions and corps. Even after the Viet Cong accelerated their guerrilla effort In 
1958-09, A1,VN remained deployed almost entirely in static defense positions along 
the likely routes of attack by North Vietnahi while the paramilitary forces continued 

r?c r < tllC P riniar y responsibility for internal secui-ity. It was not until I960 that 
US-Viclnamesc planning began to emphasize a strategic concept for counterinsurgency. 

A. The Diem Period. 19G0-63’ 


1. The Concept . 

% 

concept as' developed during the Diem period called for a coordinated 
military-political pacification effort to extend security through a system of defended 
5* 1 ' ® trateg*- 0 hamlets. . The pacification-hamlet program was to be implemented 
initially m several priority or strategic areas and gradually expanded to all insecure 
areas througuout the countryside. The basic aims of the program were to deprive 
the Viet Cong of access to the people, eliminate the Viet Cong infrastructure and 

reestablish government authority, and eventually isolate the insurgents in a few 
scattered pockets. 


ARVN’s role was to be two-fold: it was to conduct search-and-destroy - 
operations aimed at keeping the mainforce Viet Cong units off balance; and it 
. was to participate directly in pacification by clearing Viet Cong mainforce units 
from areas to bo pacified and to assure security in areas undergoing pacification 
by providing a quick reaction capability. It was intended that ARVN would rely 
heavily on such counter-guerrilla tactics as aggressive patrolling, ambushin°\ ? 
night operations, and small-unit actions. 


The role of the paramilitary forces was also two-fold: to provide security 

for all villages and hamlets and, during pacification operations, to operate as a 

defense force in areas cleared by ARVN. As strategic hamlets wer.e established, 

part-time self-defense forces, recruited from among the peasants themselves 

would constitute the first line of defence against the. Viet Cong. 

• * 

In addition;, the GVN was to deploy a contingent of Vietnamese Ranger units 
in ’the highlands area bordering Laos in order to interdict infiltration. Finally • 
the United States was to supply significant numbers of military and civilian 
advisors to assist in the development of the pacification-hamlct program and the 
o reorlematon of the Vietnamese armed forces toward counterguef rilla warfare 
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2. Critique . 

3 ., The effectiveness of the national pacification plan was seriously 
weakened by GVN attempts to implement it on a national scale rather than in the 
agreed priority areas. Strategic hamlets, rather than expanding gradually 
mushroomed throughput the countryside. Particularly in the Mekong River delta 
area, theix establishment was not coordinated until provincial pacification plans 
sufficiently to ensure that security would be provided for the newly established 
hamlets. The US Mission in Saigon and the Interagency Vietnam Task Force 
in Washington repeatedly discussed the dangers of such over-extensions of the 
program. However, for fear of a seiious loss in the momentum of the pacification 
fiT 0 ^ -iL 2 £ 5 J 3 OTcedn°t to pressure Diem directly. Instead, the Mission and 
the Task Force decided to rely on the relationships between US advisors and GVN 
local officials to improve implementation on an area-by-area basis in the hope 
that demonstrated improvements would influence the Diem leadership toward 
! e£f f c , tive action. However, while this approach succeeded in some areas. 

! it ultimately contributed to a serious US-GVN crisis in early 1963 over the 
l responsibilities of US advisors in pacification wliich, although eventually resolved, -« 
left the Diem government increasingly sensitive to the US role. * 

b. While AKVN units were deployed in a number of pacification 
operations (c.g. , Operations Sunrise, Sea Swallow, Royal Phoenix, etc.), the 
greater part of ARVN's combat-available force was committed to search-and- 
des troy missions unrelated to pacification operations. An even larger proportion' 
of the ARVN forces remained committed to a static defense role throughout the 
Diem period. For example, in November 1961, General Maxwell Taylor reported 
during his mission to Saigon that about 75% of ARVN was deployed to defend military 
and civilian installations and major urban areas. 

c. In many pacification operations, ARVN clearing operations were 
terminat ed o n the basis of an aroitrary^timctablc rather than because mainfoi'ce 
Viet Cong units in the area had been destroyed or dispersed. In other pacification 
operations, the ARVN clearing mission was ne ver co mpleted because division and 
corps commanders would withdraw their forces for deployment elsewhere, v 
frequently in provinces so distant that speedy recommitment in the event of Viet 
Cong attack was impossible. For these and other reasons, the ARVN role in 
initial clearing and even in second-phase protective or clear-and-hold operations 
was ineffectual. In a study in March 1965, RAND concluded that during the period ‘ 
July through December 1933 the average duration of ARVN battalion-size or 
[larger clearing operations varied from a high of 7. 6 days in Corps I to a low 
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of 1.4 days in Corps IV* while only 1. 2 percent of ARVN operations were protective 

• or clcar-and-hold operations. 

* 

d. ARVN operations, whether or not oriented toward pacification, made 
little use of counterinsurgency tcclmiques. ARVN commanders continued to rely 
essentially on conventional warfare tactics, c.g. , large-scalo "sweeps’ 1 frequently 
hi multi-regimental strength, softening up targets by artillery or air bombardment 
in advance of ground operations, and prepositioning of large forces in "hammer-and- 
anvil" or "blocking" operations prior to any ground contact vtfth the enemy. Such 

• tactics usually only alerted the Viet Cong to GVN operations and inflicted few if any 
casualties on Viet Cong mainforccs. Although many US military advisors in the 
field clearly understood .the urgent need to reorient ARVN in order to challenge the 
Viet Cong effectively, few if any of the American general officers or senior ifs 
advisors at the division or corps levels, where virtually all planning for ARVN 
operations was centered, were fully committed to counterinsurgency. For 

1 example, MAAG (predecessor to MACV) strongly opposed a proposal by Diem to 
create a special 5, 000-man counterguerrilla or "commando" force on the grounds 
that its creation would seriously affect the organization of ARVN. Diem nevertheless 
proceeded with his plan and it was not until the counter guerrilla force demonstrated 

its effectiveness in operations against the Viet Cong that MAAG gave its approval. 

• * 

e. While the GVN and the US Mission concentrated on expanding ARVN 
and improving its logistic resources, little was done to strengthen th*e paramilitary 
services which bore the brunt of fighting as well as casualties. The paramilitary 
forces, moreover, were frequently diverted by ARVN commanders from the control 
of the province chiefs and from their assigned tasks of providing immediate security 
at the village and hamlet levels in order to participate in offensive missions against . 
the Viet Cong during pacification or even s car ch-and-des troy operations. 

• 

f. Because of the inability of GVN forces to maintain adequate security 
little positive support was obtained from the peasant, who remained convinced that 
the Viet Cong would return and ''punish him for cooperating with the government. 
Accordingly, only negligible success was achieved in ferreting out Viet Cong v 
cadres and weakening their infrastructure, even in hamlets which were declared 
secured or pacified. 

g. The GVN did not deploy Ranger units to the Laos, border on the 
grounds that these forces were needed to keep the Viet Cong mainforce off balance. 
MACV and DOD did not press Diem on this point. As a poor substitute, the GVN 


* During the first 9 months of 19G6, large-scale ARVN operations averaged 
5. 4 battalion days in duration as compared with an average of 22. 8 days for US 
operations. 
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committed Montagnard patrol and scout (CIDG) forces to the highlands hut tw*. 
session was primarily intelligence rather than interdicHom “ ’ th “ r 

B. The Khanh Period. 196&-65 
. le The Concept . 

• • 

♦ ♦ • 

' • «« L Altb °" S i thc US advisor y Pi'csence was substantially increased there was 

asic change in the strategic concept after the ouster of the Diem regime in 

1 ? 63, US -Vietnamese planning focussed on correcting the earlier 
S ^ f 1 mplemcitiation and coping with an insurgent situation that had become 
fai moie serious during 1963 than the Diem leadership had been willing to admit. 

M . f . new government committed itself to marshalling all its resources for 
pacification, and a new national pacification plan- (Chien Than?) was drawn im 

*? b ,° in JP;^“tod only in the new priorlt^mas or -critical princes « 
pie strategic hamlet, (renamed "new rural life hamlet") program was revamned 

' vfih°n lphaSlS beinS on selectLve implementation to assure thorough coordination* 

aniflraf,- CCeSSa i iy pohliCal measures. Tlie GVN pacification-hamlet administrative 

anS rMT V/aS i a - ls ° revam * oed and ticd in more closely with the expanded US military 
and civilian advisory presence at the central and local levels. With regard to 7 

S® f 0n 01 •r? VN * 0:0 US Embass y reported: “There is a clear recognition of 
the need for military screening to drive off and hold out Viet Con"- renil^ and 

regional forces while police type operations arc being conducted fn an area which 

has been militarily cleared. It is precisely at this point that die plan will succeed 

fnhffd’i G ? neral “d his military colleagues reportedly declared that they 

* t0 V 10 ?* 88 ARVN s participation in pacification and to reorientite tectics 

to strensthen 016 paramilitary and police services, 
and in general to concentrate on striking at the deeply imbedded Viet Con°- 

^vv 0 vi } lase . s *, Bealizing the need for better intelligence on the 

^ th .° GV ^ ord ® red t" 6 creation of joint US-GVN intelligence committees 

Snd rvv p ^ ovin . c t to p ° o1 nuUta ry and potitical intelligence available from all US 
^ v in & ^ ciicji6o m 

2. Critique . 

m 

-i , a * Respite the formulation of a new national pacification-hamlet 
plan and tne expansion of the GVN civilian and military apparatus, implementation 
was^ considerably less effective than under tho Diem regime. Khanh and Ms 
advisors failed to develop a clear concept or to provide strong direction and 
cooraination from Saigon; province and district cMefs were constantly reshuffled 
for political reasons; and GVN military commanders remained unconvinced of 
the. mcrito of pacification# Even in r^reas where GVN military commanders 
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favored pacification, they were often inclined to disregard central government 
guidelines and to initiate their own program. They gave little attention to integrating 
military operations with political and social measures or to creating an effective local 
force to maintain security after ARVN forces were withdrawn. • 



b. Equally important was the. tendency of the GVN leadership to set 
unrealistic completion dates, partly in order to impress the Americans. On 
Maich 13, 1964, Gcncial Ivhauh, for example, predicted to Secretary McNamara 
that GVN could recruit, train, and place administrative cadres in eight "critical'* 
provinces surrounding Saigon by the end of the following month. These cadres were 
in fact so organized only after many months. 


■ 

c, ^ Although Rhanh and ]iis advisors were inclined at the outset to 
implement pacification in accordance v/ith the priority areas* their impatience over 
slow* progress, in part because they feared they would lose face with the Americans 
led them to expand operations to any area, regardless of its strategic significance, 
where the situation offered some prospects for success.- 


$ 



# <*• effects of initial emphasis on pacification tended to be vitiated 

with the passage of time. During the greater part of 1964, Khanh increasingly 
committed ARVN to pacification, e. g. , in the Hop Tac priority area south of 
Saigon, in Quang Tin province, where military "saturation" tactics were applied, 
and in Ba Xuycn province where the "oil spot" concept in pacification was first 
initiated. • In time, however, many ARVN commanders, increasingly frustrated 
by the slow and undramatic results of- pacification, withdrew their forces and - 
i deployed them in other areas in search-and-dcstroy or static defense operations 
i unrelated to pacification. An Embassy Provincial Officer in April 1964 reported 
on the status of the pacification effort in the delta province of Long An where the 
GVN committed (and is still committing) substantial resources and a lar^e ARVN* 
force to make the province a model in pacification described the Nation as follows: 

b 

The military task force has not maintained security continuously throughout 
the operation and the units themselves have been switched so rapidly that their 
effectiveness as a screening and pacification force was seriously hampered. 

^IAAG advisers estimate tne units in the pacification area were changed, or 
withdrawn and then replaced, oyer 20 times since the beginning of the operation. 

The Airborne troops in particular were responsive to their own brigade command 
structure rather than to provincial control, and they were constantly switched 
out of the area, for operations elsewhere. The Marines and the ARVN 7th 
Division troops that just replaced the Airborne have proven little better so far- 
tnc humic vs under ? pacification f are still going without inside protection for days 
at a time." 
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— c. Although some efforts were nicide to enhance th.e status of the p 3 .r 2 .m 1 II ter 

forces, they continued* to be ineffectively employed. Many ARVN commanders continued 
to divert paramilitary units for clearing missions in pacification or to purely offensive 
military operations, and thus reduce the forces available to the province chiefs for the 
maintenance of security. In May 1964, for example, General Tran Van Mink, after 
completing an inspection of pacification operations* in Corps I, reported to 
General Khanh that the paramilitary forces were so extensively used as "attack 
' ‘ forces" in clearing (or Phase I) operations of pacification that some areas were 
completely undefended. In some provinces, however, where paramilitary units 
remained under thccontrol of province chief tney were kept on purely static defense 
duties inside the villages or district towns rather than being deployed in patiol and 

security missions in the vicinity of their base areas, 

• » 

. 

f. While tlic military and paramilitary forces were contributing little 
to tbe immediate security of the peasants, the locally recruited hamlet militia 
was dismantled with a view to integrating it into the paramilitary forces. This 

. integration was never completed, and the failure of die government to provide. a 
substitute or to utilize effectively what paramilitary forces did exist fcfc local 
defense left many hamlets entirely undefended. Hamlet after hamlet was overrun 

by or forfeited to the Viet Cong. 

g. Despite the efforts of some XJS military advisors at the local level .. 
to reorient their ARVN counterparts toward counterguerrilla operations, MACV 
and ARVN continued to be wedded to the organizational and tactical concepts of 

• conventional warfare. Some. ARVN generals. sought to oppose tois. prevailing attitude. 

In his report to General Khanh, General Minli obliquely criticized the deployment 
of large ARVN forces in Corps I, noting that they did not "achieve the desired 
results" and- dangerously exposed some areas to attack by Viet Cong mainforces. 

In any event, ARVN and MACV estimated that, on balance, Viet Congcapabllities 
had so significantly increased during the Khanh period that the extensive use of 
artillery and air strikes was the only "equalizer" against the Insurgents. 

h. Although a joint US-GVN intelligence committee was establishedin 

I every province, participation in these committees more often than not was restricted 
to ARVN J-2 and MACV J-2 advisors, with the res uR that the intelligence was 

essentially tactical and oriented toward Viet Cong- mainfoice units. 

• * * g 
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'H. The Current Strategic Concept 


« • 

The initiation of airs trikes against North Vietnam and the introduction of .US 
Marines into Danang in February-March 19G5 laid tlie basis for a drastic 
restructuring of our strategy in South Vietnam. Underlying tills decision was the 
basic assumption that the military and political situation in South Vietnam was 
irretrievably lost unless the US committed substantial combat forces and unless 
Hauoi was forced to cease its support of th<TVict Cong. MACV concluded that, as 
a result of a series of major attacks by Communist forces in Corps I and II during 
the spring and early summer of 19G5, ARVN was dangerously close to being neutralized 
as a fighting force. Furthermore, Communist capabilities in these areas had 
subs tantially increased with the introduction of fully-equipped regular North 
Vietnamese Army regiments, beginning in December 1964 and accelerating during 
.the spring and summer of 19G5. Thus , the original deployment of several US 
combat battalions to Danang and Bien Hoa, essentially to protect the security of these 
Yital military installations, was soon followed by the commitment of large scale US 
forces, with the mission of undertaking offensive operations against Communist forces 

in a number of strategic areas. 

* • 

ft 

• 4 

A. The Concept. 

The current strategy in effect divides the Vietnam conflict into two wars: 

(1) a conventional war against the main Communist forces in the northern provinces 
of South Vietnam and against their logistic resources in North Vietnam and (2) an 
unconventional war or counterinsurgency effort against Communist control of the 
peasant in the southern provinces. The two wars' are intended to be mutually 

supporting and pursued simultaneously, with relatively equal priority. 

♦ 

The conventional war is an effort to obtain quick military results by purely 
military means. It seeks to reduce or terminate the infiltration of men and supplies 
Into South Vietnam by continuing air strikes over North Vietnam and Laos, and to 
destroy regular North Vietnamese Army and Viet Cong units and their logistic 
bases in the sparsely settled areas. In this war, the primary role is played by 
US combat forces deployed largely in the highlands area of Corps I and II where 
the bulk of North- Vietnamese forces are committed, and where the enemy appears 
willing to engage in large formations. Major battles can occur without the danger 
of large civilian casualties. In support of their activities, the US forces maintain, 
direct control of their own logistic, communications, and intelligence resources. 

In short,, tiro highlands and the defense perimeters around certain strategic 

Installations in effect constitute a US theater of operations. 

* 

The unconventional war or counterinsurgency effort continues to give priority 
to political-military pacification of the populated areas in the*M6kong delta and 
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coastal lowlands. It is Uaus a continuation of the long-term effort to give the oomiHfinn 
security end to win its support of fto government by measures responlvo to MDuIar 

. ™. ose 'V a . l ‘?! ls rci t' ! '. in GVN control, despite theprescuce of thousands 
of US civilian and military advisors. ARVN, reUcved of many of its combat and 

defense responsibilities elsewhere, is theoretically able to commit more forces to 

pacification ns well as search-and-destroy missions* directed against the Viet Con<* 

,. Tho Paramilitary forces retain tlieir normal village-hamlet defense 
- and pacification responsibilities, ' 

♦ 

B. Critique . •' 

. • 

• * 

* • 

1. While the two wars have been waged simultaneously, they have not 
been mutually .supporting. US forces in the north have inflicted serious losses on 
Isorm Vietnamese and mainforce Viet Cong units and disrupted tlieir bases, but there 
has been relatively little effort to consolidate these victories through pacification 
As a result, the Communists are able to replace the losses inflicted on their 
fl lar £ e formations by the US through recruitment from VC regional forces as well 

l as y mfi ltiation. The latter has increased substantially, despite intensive bombing 
1 of Laos and North Vietnam. ** 




2 • There is no clear delineation of the conventional and unconventional 
wais either along territorial or population lines, .US combat forces have been 
increasingly committed in scarch-and-dcstroy operations even outside the highlands 
area, as^far south as I^ng An and Hau Nghia provinces around Saigon and as°far '* 
east as tuc coastal regions of Binh Dinh province. US marines around Danan** 
in attempting .to secure and expand their defense perimeter, have attempted to 
engage in pacification operations, as have the Korean forces in Corps IL On * 
balance, however, US combat forces remain essentially oriented toward conventional 
warfare, making adjustments (which are at times ingenious) as needed for the unusual 
physical settings in which their efforts take place. 

3. ARVN mean-while is also fighting essentially conventional war whether 
In sparsely settled areas or in populated ones such as the Mekong delta. Its 
commitment to pacification is negligible, and it continues to regard its mission 
essentially .in conventional military terms. Even in areas where ARVN is en^o-ed 

> ^ onj «^ ie . fairly low level of ARVN casualties shows that its commanders 
still remain unwilling to commit tlieir troops in a manner best suited to finding 

tne Viet Cong, and for periods of time sufficient to establish a realistic base of 
security from which pacification can begin. The principal if not the only security 
force in most pacification areas continues to be the under-manned and inadequately! 
tiained paramilitary forces, which of all Vietnamese forces are now sufferin'* the 
greatest number of killed-in-action casualties over the past year. • - 

. 

4. The claims of top US and C-VN military officials, notwithstanding, . . 

tlie waging of a conventional war has overriding priority, perhaps as much as 9 

• * 
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to 1, according to the personal judgments of some US advisors. Saturation bombing 
.by artillery and airs trikes, for example, is an accepted tactic, and there is nrobablv 
no province v.here this tactic has not been widely employed. * * 

. * ^ven as a conventional scarch-and-dcstroy force, ARVN has not marl* 

r °T tl ' V/Mdi increased during the second 

haU of 1965, have levcllcd oft since tnc first part of I960, despite the release of ' 

: more ARVN forces by the increasing introduction of US combat troops. There has 

also boon a discernible decline in ARVN aggressiveness during this period as 

indicated by die drop m tlic percentage of ARVN operations that have resulted in 

•contact with Communist forces. One US observer has reported that some 25th 

ARV ? U1 } lt ? ar ® imd er division orders to avoid casualties and that this 
prohibition extended to other ARVN cli visions. 

Tn v 6 *,, ;Pacif ’ cation has gone little beyond the planning and training stage. 

‘ L apvv \° f ? C proole .^f o£ security, i. e. , inadequate deployment and poor use 
. of ARVN and too paramilitary forces and the absence of a self-defense force at the 
hamlet level, there is little evidence tliat tlic political, economic, and social 
aspects of pacification are being effectively coordinated. The old problems of-' 

Sm 5LJS? n ^ slm : lcrstaadin S among civilian as well as military pacification officials 
still exist. Considerable numbers of pacification (Rural Development) cadres have 

oiten too rapidly to be effective, and placed in many provinces, 

. but all too frequently tncy have been misused by local authorities. There is also 

fn, a T 1S ' S ° mc ,F S offi ? als > Primarily CAS, to look on these cadres as 

a panacea for all pacmcataon problems. Finally, while US officials point to the 

increase of almost^ 00, 000 in government-controlled population registered during 

.the fust cignt monuis of Inis year as an indicator of progress in pacification, a • 

substantial portion is accounted for by the movement of about 200, 000 refugees into 

alrcaciy secure areas. Even the flow of refugees is due more to the intensity 

and destructiveness of the fighting than to any siiift in the allegiance of the peasant 

o varying degrees, all of the debilitating factors are evident in the long standing 

Lon !. An Pf 0 Y Iac o e where 4310 j° int GVN-US effort remains missive. 
7 p Jf t: l0n . t0 asmaI1 contingent Ot US combat forces, the GVN has committed two 
ARVN regiments, an ARVN armored unit, some 6, 000 paramilitary, a number of 
pacification cadre teams, and substantial economic and political resources. 

taero lias been a aQt Sain of only about 5% in the number of persons 
brought under government control since 1964, ^ 
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m * Current Plans and Proposals * 


* 


__ A, Tho Concept 


}•. Redeployme nt of ARVN to Pacification 

their kits ^ °. rdcrod . t0 »«t of 

Airborne and the Marines are" to ha votainnri °i U1 Pacification areas, (The 

has stated that ARVN's conversion to moffiv-fr & £00 ^ e s trilce force,) Premier Ky 

and it is expected that during 1967 at least 50^°of ^ Amm mpleted in six m °nths, ' 
directly supportin'*- pacification^ a rfS, ?*■ °1 a ? ^? VN 0 P^'ations avill be 

Jitoobscm and oonsteling of experienced, middto-level officfals from* all us'a C ‘ 

z3£Zg5S3i3£*gY : ‘ 

“to STtalfon fevel!” C ° rpS! “ d mobi,e US/GVN tIS *^ 'ro to oporate 

• * 

2 * Strengthe ning the Paramilitary Forces 

“remain tho^p-c^ »**» Forces ' 



3, US Combat Forces to the Mekong Delta 


_ , combat forces would fcc deployed to Coros TV r ~ 

Mekong Fiver delta, where they would engage operations against Viet Con?- main- 
oi ce uuns and bases in remote, sparsely populated areas, e.g., the mangrove* 
swamps Or Lien Hoa and Vinh Binh provinces, the' "Seven-Mountains" areaV 
Chau Doc province , and the U Mini forest in the Camau pe:Sda. Some of the 
IS combat uniw» would constitute a mobile Afloat Force (MDMAF) dooloyed in jv e 
canals ar.d waterways' of the Mekong delta. Unlike the strategy in the highland «-*" 
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however, USoperations in the delta would be coordinated wi h, r • 

proposal is based on the conclusion tliat there a This 

Cong and the GVN in the delta and on the assumption that b3twe<! . n tho Viet 

US force s is likely to shift tho balance significantly MACVbns ° f 

an artillery battalion to My Tho (where a US miiitn™, ' all ’eady deployed 

plction no earlior than the SDrin^ of i°G 7 \ ~ n ,i ■ / base is programed for com- 

province in ordej to“ test USmiUtarV c\nSio* V™"' 1 ' 7 b f. tteIio “ l ° L °"S An 

well as the political impact of a massive US presonco m the ptouP>cc° '’Sm ’ “ 

an assessment of these two test cn«?pc; ^ , P P^-uaco* Although 

. »ent, Ambassador t0 11,0 Do I»»- 

of one US brigade near- My Tho°and one Sen as ^MroSiT H™"' 7 ^ ^ 
cautioned that US operations in the delta should h<-» mm’t , * However, he has 

they may have to to curtailed or stoooed !^i^fT^ 0r8d V °/ y closel > r and «>«t 
consequences . stopped entirely if there are adverse non-military 
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a * £,Q m fitment of GVN Rangers to Laos Border 
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asked for US advisory and logistic support to ShnKin fte force? aP1>0lme ‘'- ^ 

b. Barrier Across the DM71 

!7th Parallel to *££%? iU5 ‘ 50U!h ? f tb ° 

to about midway to tho Laos bordor"SS bSSj^4uld^J^ oasternscaboard 

concrete ground, supported by a continuous row of bnrbod ndre ninos‘ P t?^ n f ^ 
flucl oilier sensing d a vicos Thfc: u « t J fiiines, tip flares, 

company-size rtron- points Per tfc ^ f ba .° k -° d Up by “Nervation posts and 
he hits would consist of discontinuous sections of barrier in Z, ® IZ ' 

ssssr tur ”F‘ be p~i 

cost of US ?15 million , 

Critique 

m ' 1 N w ^ A « • 

* 

- 1. The Role of AUVX • 

i o . spite Ky's six-months conversion timetable, the reoriert'' l f->n <sr.^ 
tc •Ci’n i ~ \ •..jTi t « , ti.u 1 1 . ji icncc.uion and 

P ”““ “>• act it can 
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. the preceding sections — may improve somc\vhdt°as ' tlm^ 1 ^?^ SS outlin6d 

• tion courses but are too persistent to be overcome ver , S of Pj^ed reorienta- 

. division and corps commanders undoubtedly continue to regard r*™ 

as dull , loss prestigious, and generally not in keom‘ri<r r u c ^ ca f 10n operations 
tradition, and organization of ARVN For mm P ° 1 ^ 10 ^asic rnission, past 

under their command constituted source of ^ sizc of tho ^rcos 

tactical zone (which in m any instances P °Y°I both Nvlthin ^ir own 

as well as at the nation? ITev c Thus thi ^ vo . converted **o virtual fiefdoms) 

alone to resist any attempt to' remove tnrita 1?S. ^Political reasons 

pacification purposes. Even if they do consent th . ei3 f immediate authority for 

they will refrain from vnthdrawin/these forces fL lnZ n ° certaln that 

completion of their mission. ^ or °^ er purposes before the 

many onto S ““ be ovel ' corao ■ • 
combat force could equally underm ire it* ^ Mt'ffcctivo as a conventional 

as recently Prised in an enco Ueifc U s^d y^TncSe STfoUe^: 

' at the !i5or r omct r i S evSl‘ rhS™ P ° U ! io;a ““““vering . . 

53=ssrjSaS5SS-S& 

“ headquarters or other safe and prestigious costs 

he lack also of competent and experienced NCOs; P i 

_ 

b) poor morale (reflected not onlv in a • • 

dosortions dating from'at least 1932 b^also to a very Lme- 

i aaSSSSSSSsSSS^ ; 

9 

^ F SSCof't miX* 

and - on t,w otiier ' have a,t 

• • 

tactical^Md^f r ^if- aI ca P aU Iities including poor coordination, 
tactical rigidity, overoependence on air and artillory-suDoort * 

arising in pai't from inadequate firepower, overdependence on 
' "±°± r C ?V y ,‘ to remain in the UeTiT^U or 

over adequately long periods, and lack of aggressiveness. 

• - V*. * .. • 

2» The Constabulary 
it is unlikel^f ‘ gf 
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recommendations. For example, .the US Mission has recently proposed that a 
constabulary force be organized by drawing from rather than merging the Regional 
and Popular Forces. If implemented, this proposal would create still another para- • 
military force rather than meet the basic , issue of -improving the effectiveness of 
the existing forces. Nor is thoro any evidence that the US Mission has concurred 
. in the Study Group's recommendations about tho organization and deployment of the 
Regional and Popular Forces. Indeed, -the GVNhas already, taken actions which 
could increase still further ARVN control over tho paramiliary. For example, 
the separate command structure of the Regional and Popular Forces has been 
abolished find integrated into the ARVN chain of command from the Joint General 
Staff down to the Corps and Division levels. Wliile the reorganization stipulates 
that province chiefs retain their authority over local paramilitary units, there is 
no reason to believe that ARVN commanders will be less reluctant than in the past 
to expropriate these units for their own purposes or to provide them adequate 
logistical support. Moreover even if these problems are overcome* and notwith- 
standing the basic desirability of the concept of provincial control of paramilitary 
units, effective implementation of the concept \vill require that the province- chiefs, 
themselves ARVN officers, have a strong commitment to pacification and a clear 
understanding of die principles involved. 



3. U£T Deployment to the Delta 

Ambassador lodge has expressed deep concern over the potentially 
adverse political repercussions of massive utilization of foreign troops in the 
generally highly populated Mekong delta, MACV, however, seems to under- 
estimate the impact on the grounds that US forces will be operating in remote 
and relatively unpopulated areas. But even these areas, which do exist in the 
delta , are less remote and more populated than areas in the highlands where 
large US combat forces are currently committed,’ Moreover, the unpopulated 
stretches between populated areas are far smaller in size in the delta than in the 
highlands, and therefore there is greater danger that US forces operating in un- 
populated areas could bo drawn in the populated areas. Nor is it entirely certain 
that US forces will restrict their missions to search-and-destroy operations 
against Viet Cong mainforces. Indeed, it is to be expected that some US units will 
eventually participate in pacification, as in Danang for example, in order to pro- 
tect tho perimeters of US base facilities or encampments. As the size of the US 
forco increases , it would be logical for MACV to attempt to expand these defense 
perimeters regardless of the proximity of populated areas. There is also the 
^possibility that US commanders will be inclined to commit their units to pacifi- 
cation eimply on the grounds that the Vietnamese are not doing the job efficiently. 

Finally, although it is generally accepted that a military stalemate has 
existed for sometime in the Mekong delta,, it is by no means certain that the 
GVN's inability to shift tho balance against Viet Cong forces in the area is the 
result of lack of manpower resources. The basic problem is tns manner in 
which ARVN forces arc deployed in the delta rather than in the number of ARVN 
forces committed there. The current ratio of ARVN to Viet Cong mainforces in 
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Corps IV is alroady more than 2:1, better than in any other Corps area, and, if 
plans to roorient AJRVN to pacification arc implemented, the ratio of combat forces 
should theoretically improve in ARVN's favor since more ARVN units would be 
committed against the Viet Cong for greater periods of time. 


4. Anti-infiltration Measures 


Rather than the creation of a physical barrier south of the 17th Parallel 
it is primarily the proposed deployment of massive US and other foreign troops that 
is likely to impose major obstacles to Communist infiltration through tho 1)MZ. 
Nevertheless , oven an interdiction effort of this magnitude probably cannot entirely 
seal off tho DMZ, Nor can it be expected to constitute deterrent to Communist 
infiltration through the many routes crossing South Vietnam’s remote frontier with 
Laos, Even if Ky does finally activate a mobile Ranger interdiction force of 10,000 
to patrol the Laos border, its more feasible objective would be intelligence rccon- 
naisance rather than interdiction. Any realistic expectation that Communist 
infiltration through Laos can bo substantially curtailed would probably require 
the additional deployment of at least several divisions with massive logistic and . 
air support. 


IV. Conclusion 
* • % “ L n ^ ^ 

* • . 

• , 

Wc are once again in a new stage of the long-term effort to develop plans on 
tho basis of which effective action can bo taken against tho guerrilla warfare that 
remains tho most serious obstacle to success in South Vietnam, Although , in 
keeping with the vastly expanded scope of tho hostilities , current planning involves 
even mote ambitious action than in Hie past, the basic principles on which planning 
Is based remain the same. Equally, the obstacles that have created the appalling 
gap between past planning and implementation remain formidable, indeed with the 
passage of time are perhaps more formidable than ever. We cannot expect quick 
results. If we do so and hence fail to accept the necessity for unremitting, 
determined, long-term action, in which pacification is given closest attention 
and highest priority, we will run tho risk of repeating on a larger-scale the costly 
mistakes of the past. 


V** 



* The GVN-VC ratios arc 1.4:1 in Coi*ps I, 1:1.2 in Corps It, and l.S:l in 
Corps IIT, exclusive of the NVA forces. 




